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Again,
" Uncouple in the western valley : let them go," becomes
" Unc6up'l | i' the west | em val | ley : let | them gcV>
A   _                                                                        iv. 1. 104.
And
" Be it so, Lysander; find you out a, bed," becomes " Be't so, | Lysan | der ; fin'd | you out 1 a bed."         II. 2. 39.
^(4) The use of Alexandrines, i.e. of lines each consisting of .m* iambic feet. The occurrence of Alexandrines is a disputed point,, some authorities reducing apparent cases to five feet, with or without an extra syllable, by slurring syllables as in (3) above, e.g.:
" Be not | afraid; | she shall | not harm | thee, Hel|en'a" is here scanned as an Alexandrine.    Others, however, would scan it as blank verse with an extra syllable, thus :
"Be not | afraid ; | she shall | not harm j thee, Hel |sna."
Use of Khyme in "A Midsummer-NignVs Bream."
In this play rhymed lines are very numerous. This arises from (1) the position of the play in the series of Shakespeare's dramas, the early plays having very many rhymed lines, while the number becomes successively smaller and smaller in the later plays ; (2) the fanciful nature of the play, which renders the use of rhyme especially appropriate.
The rhymed lines are generally in couplets, and the rhymes in this play are often continued throughout the whole of a speech or several successive speeches. Thus, for example, the whole of the latter part of Act I. Sc. 1. from line 171 to the end, is in rhymed couplets with the exception of line 179. Again, the opening speeches of Act n. Sc. 1. to line 59 ; Act n. Sc. 2. lines 84-156; a great part of Act in. Sc. 2, and other long passages are in rhyme. Such rhymed lines, each line being of five feet, are sometimes called heroic verse.
Some examples of alternately rhymed lines or quatrains, i.e. the first line rhymed with the third and the second with the fourth, occur, e.g. :
" Fair love, you faint with wandering in the wood And to speak troth I have forgot our way, We'll rest us, Hermia, if you think it good, And tarry for the comfort of the day."            n. 2. 35-8.
"Rhyme is also naturally employed in the songa introduced into the play.